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RIDGWAY, ROBERT (July 2, i8so-Mar.
25,1929), ornithologist, was born in Mount Car-
mel, 111., the eldest child of David Ridgway, a
druggist, and Henrietta James (Reed) Ridgway.
His family, on his father's side, was of Phila-
delphia Quaker stock; his mother's family came
originally from Maryland. Robert's education
consisted of the course in the local school, sup-
plemented by what he derived from his parents
and through his own exertions. Both parents
were lovers of nature and in his ninth year Rob-
ert was busy making colored drawings of the
birds he shot as well as of other objects of inter-
est. He mixed his own colors in his father's
drug shop and even manufactured his own gun-
powder. In 1864 the mother of one of his boy
companions (Lucien Turner, later explorer of
Alaska and Ungava) suggested that he write to
the Patent Office in Washington for information
about certain birds which puzzled him. The re-
sulting correspondence with Prof. Spencer F.
Baird, which lasted over several years, deter-
mined him more than ever to continue with his
study of ornithology,

At the age of seventeen, having received
through Baird an appointment as zoologist on
an exploring party to study a possible railway
route along the Fortieth Parallel, he went to
Washington, where he made the personal ac-
quaintance of Baird, who ever remained his ideal.
The party went by sea to San Francisco by way
of Panama and spent the next two years (1867-
69) in the wilds of Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming.
Ridgway's report appeared in Professional Pa-
pers of the Engineer Departmentf U. $. Army:
Report of the Geological Exploration of the For-
tieth Parallel (vol. IV, pt. 3, 1877). Returning
to Washington, he became a member of the staff
of the Smithsonian Institution, relieving Baird
of the care of the bird collections. In 1880 he
was designated curator of birds in the United
States National Museum, in which post he con-
tinued until his death. In 1883 he was one of
the founders of the American Ornithologists'
Union, of which he was president in 1898-1900.
He was a member of several of its committees,
most important being the committee on nomen-
clature and classification of North American
birds which drew up the standard "Check-List."
In spite of his exacting duties at the Museum he
managed to do important field work, visiting
Florida in 1895, 1896, and 1897, and Alaska, as
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a member of the Harriman Expedition, in 1899 J
while in 1904 and 1908 he visited his friend Jos6
Zeledon at his home in Costa Rica.

In 1915 he arranged to spend his remaining
years at Olney, not far from his old home at
Mount Carmel, 111. He had purchased a prop-
erty which was in fact a natural wild life sanc-
tuary, and here he continued his work on his
monumental Birds of North and Middle America,
which had for some years occupied all his time
in Washington. He later acquired a much larger
tract, close by, which was particularly rich in
native flora. This tract, named "Bird Haven,"
has been purchased by the ornithologists of the
country and Ridgway's friends and is maintained
as a memorial to him. He was a botanist as well
as an ornithologist and possessed an intimate
knowledge of the plant life of his native state,
while he took great delight in horticulture.

His discrimination of colors was remarkable
and his interest in the accuracy of color terms in
scientific descriptions, especially of birds, led him
to publish his Color Standards and Nomenclature
(1886, 1912), which has been a boon to sys-
tematists throughout America. Besides the vol-
umes mentioned and some five hundred papers
in various magazines and proceedings of scien-
tific societies, his important publications are as
follows: A History of North American Birds:
Land Birds (3 vols., 1874), and The Water Birds
of North America (2 vols., 1884), both in col-
laboration with Spencer F. Baird and Thomas
M. Brewer [qq.v.']; A Manual of North Ameri-
can Birds (1887, 1896) ; The Hummingbirds
(1892), from the Report of the United States
National Museum for 1890; The Birds of Illi-
nois (2 vols., 1887-95) >' and The Birds of North
and Middle America, of which eight volumes
were published (1901-19) and two left in manu-
script, nearly completed, at the time of his death.
This last, one of the greatest works on systematic
ornithology ever written, won the Brewster
Medal of the American Ornithologists' Union.

Ridgway at the height of his career was the
leading American ornithologist; his systematic
knowledge of the birds of the Americas was
unsurpassed, and his knowledge brought him
honorary membership in the principal foreign
ornithological societies. He was a delightful
companion to his intimates but was of a shrink-
ing disposition with an extreme aversion to any
sort of publicity, never making communications
before scientific gatherings and rarely appearing
in public. While he did permit his election to the
presidency of the American Ornithologists'
Union it was with the distinct understanding
that he would never be called upon to preside at
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